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SUBSTANCES, EVENTS, AND FACTS! 
I 


N this paper I am using the word ‘‘substances’’ in the sense in 

which this word could often be replaced, without alteration of 
sense, by the word ‘‘things.’’ This is the sense in which Locke 
used the word ‘‘substances’’ when he spoke of ‘‘sorts of substances,’’ 
and of ‘‘our complex ideas of substances.’’ Examples of such sub- 
stances would be this pen, this chair, this desk, that star. In the 
title I have used the word in the plural partly to indicate that I am 
not concerned to discuss what is sometimes called ‘‘the category of 
metaphysical substance,’’ for I do not think that anything falls 
under this category. Also, what I have to say relates to all sorts of 
substances. I choose the word ‘‘substances’’ instead of ‘‘things’’ 
because I wish to suggest that there is a usage of ‘‘is a substance’’ 
which would permit us to say truly that ‘‘This pen is a substance.’’ 
This pen is an example of what are often called ‘‘common-sense 
things’’; my body is another; this desk is another. With regard to 
each of these things I want to say that it is @ substance in the sense 
in which a group of pens is not a substance, and in the sense in which 
neither a flash of lightning, nor an explosion, nor a shade of brown 
is a substance. I am, then, using the word ‘‘substance’’ as a syno- 
nym for ‘‘thing’’ in that sense of ‘‘thing’’ in which we should 
ordinarily say that this pen, this desk, the sun, are things, whilst this 
flash of lightning, this group of pens, this explosion, this shade of 
brown, are not things. 

More precisely, I am so using the word ‘‘substance’’ that, if in 
expressions such as ‘‘x is perceiving y,’’ ‘‘x is hurting y,’’ ‘‘x is 
loving y,’’ a word, or set of words, be substituted for x and y re- 
spectively so as to make a significant sentence, saying what is true, 
then what these words express would be a substance. For example, 
if for x and y, in ‘‘z is perceiving y,’’ I substituted so as to get the 
sentence ‘‘Thomas is perceiving this desk,’’ then Thomas and this 
desk are substances. For the sake of brevity I have limited myself 
to three expressions, but it would be easy to generalize so as to 
cover the case of any transitive verb used in sentences with two or 


1 Read to the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association 
at New Haven, December 28th, 1931. 
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more nouns or pronouns. Since common nouns and pronouns are 
ordinarily said to stand for things, it may conduce to clearness if I 
use the word ‘‘things’’ instead of ‘‘substances.’’ Accordingly, I 
shall speak of things, only saying at the outset that I want to main- 
tain that neither the natural sciences nor metaphysics can dispense 
with the notion of is a@ substance, even though it be admitted that 
when we speak of substances, or things, what we say refers very 
indirectly to what may be called ‘‘the ultimate constituents of the 
world.’’ This, indeed, I am anxious to admit. The purpose of my 
paper is to maintain that substances, or things (in the sense indi- 
cated), are logical constructions out of facts about events. 

We can not dispense with this notion of substance. Bertrand 
Russell has tried to do so. But, it will be remembered, he finds it 
necessary to speak not only of events, but also of a string of events. 
He fails, however, to make clear precisely how a string of events 
differs from a collection of events, whilst nevertheless seeming to 
admit that there must be some difference, and that this difference is 
relevant if a string of events is to replace substance. Dr. C. D. 
Broad, again—who, I think, also attempts to discard the notion of 
a substance—speaks of a ‘‘complex of particulars.’’ But he does 
not make clear precisely how a complex of particulars differs from a 
collection of particulars. Yet both Russell’s ‘‘string of events’’ and 
Broad’s ‘‘complex of particulars’’ seem to be introduced in order 
to dispense with the notion expressed by ‘‘is a substance.’’ I shall 
shortly refer to what seem to me to be some of the difficulties in 
these views. 

II 


‘‘The world,’’ says Wittgenstein, ‘‘is the totality of facts, not 


of things.’’ Again, ‘‘The world divides into facts.’? These state- 


ments seem to me to be true. Moreover, I think that metaphysics 
is primarily concerned with the analysis of facts; it is not concerned 
with the analysis of things, though the special natural sciences may 
be so concerned. This is not always clearly recognized. For ex- 
ample, Russell’s chapter on ‘‘Substance,’’ in The Analysis of Matter, 
is, in my opinion, both unclear in expression and confused in thought 
partly because Russell attempts to deal with metaphysical problems 
by analysing things instead of facts. 

At this point it is important to notice that the view that meta- 
physics is primarily concerned with the analysis of facts rests upon 
two presuppositions (among others) that may well be disputed, but 
which I shall here simply assume.” These are: (1) that some propo- 

2 There are, I think, at least five assumptions commonly made by those who 


employ analysis in metaphysics. I have not yet seen any attempt to make these 
assumptions explicit, and I believe that they are disputable, although I should 
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sitions can be known to be true;* (2) that directional analysis is 
possible.* 

Although it is true that metaphysics is primarily concerned with 
the analysis of facts, yet it is true that, not only are there facts, but 
also that there are things; also, there are events. But the sense in 
which there are things is not the same as the sense in which there are 
events; nor is either the same as the sense in which there are facts. 
In other words, things, events, and facts differ typically from each 
other. This means that nothing that could be significantly said about 
things could also be significantly said about events, or about facts. 
And conversely. I think, for example, that Professor Whitehead is 
misusing language and thus misleading us, or else he is talking non- 
sense, when he says that ‘‘the facts of life are the events of life.’’ ® 
Such a statement confuses typical differences, and thus obscures the 
problem of metaphysical analysis. Events are not the same as facts; 
nor are events more fundamental than facts. They are quite dif- 
ferent, and ean not be contrasted in this way.* But, although I do 
not believe that it makes sense to say of events and facts that either 
is ‘‘more fundamental than’’ the other, yet it is true, I think, to say 
that a complete description of the world (if such a description were 
possible) would be a description in terms of facts. Otherwise, it 
would not be true and important to say that the world divides into 
facts, and—as I have already said—I agree with Wittgenstein in 
thinking that the world does divide into facts. In mentioning some 


myself be ready to grant them all. I have tried to state these assumptions 
clearly and to offer some justification for them in an article on ‘‘The Method 
of Analysis in Metaphysies,’’ to be published shortly. 

8 Since only true propositions state facts the analysis of a false proposition 
could only show the form of a possible fact; it could not help us to know what 
there is in the world. 

4I am in the habit of describing the analysis involved in metaphysical 
inquiry directional in order to contrast it with other forms of analysis, which 
may be circular. To say that the analysis of F is directional is to say that if F 
be analysed into a, b, c, then a, b, c, are on a lower level than F; and if a be 
analysed into a,, a, then a,, a,, are on a lower level than a. The relation of 
being on a lower level than is clearly asymmetrical and transitive. To say that 
a is on a lower level than F is to say that a is in some sense simpler than F. I 
ean not here discuss how ‘‘simpler than’’ should be defined, but will merely point 
out that the sense of ‘‘simpler than’’ here required is fundamentally different 
from the sense in which the primitive concepts in a deductive system are simpler 
than the derived concepts. The simplicity required in a constructed deductive 
system is by no means incompatible with circular analysis. Analysis that is to 
be of use in metaphysical inquiry must, however, be directional, i.e., it can not 
be circular. (For a further discussion of directional analysis, see the article 
to which reference was made in a preceding footnote.) 

5 Principles of Natural Knowledge, p. 63. 

®This point has been clearly stated by Bertrand Russell in Contemporary 
British Philosophy. Series 1., pp. 369-376, and has been recently restated by 
Mr. Wisdom in Mind, October, 1931. 
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of these facts we should have to speak of events; in mentioning other 
facts—of a very different order—we should have to speak of things. 

At the outset we are confronted with a difficulty which lies at the 
root of most metaphysical problems, and which offers a serious hin- 
drance to their solution—the difficulty, namely, that both the vocabu- 
lary and the structure of our ordinary languages result from crude 
metaphysical assumptions, which are never explicit and are usually 
erroneous. These érroneous assumptions embodied in our languages 
create difficulties in analysis. These difficulties can not be evaded 
by coining new terms. For our problem is to determine what pre- 
cisely it is we are asserting when we assert, for instance, that cows 
are herbivorous, or that this is a desk, or that I am now seeing a 
brown shape, or that Thomas perceived a ship, or that all human 
beings who are now alive will some day be dead. We must use an 
ordinary language in making the original assertion and, as far as 
possible, in analysing what precisely it is that has been asserted. 

There is another, and a quite different, difficulty relating to the 
use of language, which constitutes a special difficulty for a philos- 
opher whose habits of thought differ from those of the philosophers 
with whom he is discussing. Thus I may think I have made clear 
to myself precisely how I am using a given expression; and I may, 
indeed, have done so. Yet I may not have made it in the least clear 
to anyone whose line of thought and habitual modes of expression 
are different from mine. Only at a late stage of discussion are 
precise definitions of any help in enabling us to overcome these 
difficulties. Hence it is essential to try to show by means of definite 
examples how words, important for the discussion, are being used. 
This I shall now try to do. 

For the sake of these illustrations by means of definite examples, 
let it be supposed that I am now standing beside an oblong, brown 
table, speaking to a number of different people.’ My intention is 
to indicate unambiguously, if possible, what I understand by a 
‘‘fact.’’ I now clap my hands. I assume that several of those 
present heard just now an absolutely specific sound, viz, the sound 
which I could have described by saying ‘‘the noise made by my 
clapping my hands.’’ Each who heard that noise could have said 
‘‘T am now hearing a noise,’’ or even, ‘‘I am now hearing hands 
clapped.’’ The sentences each could have said would refer to an 
absolutely specific fact, although the fact expressed by any one of 
these sentences would not be absolutely specific. Each of the people 

7 This was in fact the case when this paper was being read. It does not seem 
to me that it is worth while to change the illustration completely, since it is 
impossible to know under what precise circumstances the reader will be reading 


this article. It is also necessary, for my purpose, to assume that more than one 
person will be present. 
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who say ‘‘I am now hearing a noise’’ is using a sentence which ez- 
presses a general fact, but this sentence refers to an absolutely spe- 
cific fact, and would be understood by the speaker (under the given 
conditions) to indicate a unique event. This event is a constituent 
of the absolutely specific fact to which reference is made. Or again, 
suppose that several of those present look at the desk, which has been 
mentioned in this illustration. Then, in the case of each person now 
looking at the desk, there is a fact which each could refer to by say- 
ing ‘‘I am now seeing an absolutely specific shade of brown.’’ Sup- 
pose that I am looking at the desk. Then the fact which consists 
in my now seeing this absolutely specific shade of brown can not be 
expressed, but it can be referred to, and I could now indicate that 
fact. It is clear that the fact in question can not be expressed, 
since the same sentence, ‘‘I am now seeing an absolutely specific shade 
of brown’’ could be used by each of those who were looking at the 
desk, whereas the fact which one person would be indicating is differ- 
ent from the fact which another person would be indicating by 
using the same form of words. Also, the same form of words, i.e., 
the same sentence, could have been used if each had been looking at 
another absolutely specific, but different, shade of brown. Hence, 
the sentence used in each case is general, and thus expresses a gen- 
eral fact. The absolutely specific fact to which reference is made 
ean be indicated, under suitable conventions, by means of a sentence 
expressing a general fact. 

I have spoken of a sentence as expressing a fact, as referring to 
a fact, and as indicating a fact. These phrases must now be defined. 

A sentence expresses a fact when it is so used that (i) what it 
says is understood as immediately referring to a state of affairs, 
and (ii) what it says is true. 


A sentence refers to a fact, or a set of facts, when it is the case 
that these facts are required in order that the sentence should say 
what is true, although these facts are not expressed by the sentence. 

A sentence indicates a fact when it not only refers to this fact, 
but also shows exactly what fact it is to which reference is made. 

I hope that the two illustrations I have given may help to make 
clear what I understand by ‘‘an absolutely specific fact.’’ Not all 
facts are absolutely specific. I have already spoken frequently of 
general facts, and have said, dogmatically for the sake of brevity, 
that any fact expressed by an ordinary sentence is a general fact. 
even though our intention were to express an absolutely specific fact. 
Sometimes, however, we do intend to express a general fact. Let it 
be granted that every philosopher sometimes makes. mistakes. Then 

8 The fact which I have taken for the purpose of illustration can not be 


indicated by me, the writer, to you, the reader. But in the cireumstanes as- 
sumed in the illustration it could be indicated. 
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the sentence, ‘‘every philosopher sometimes makes mistakes’’ ex- 
presses, and is intended to express, a general fact. But in expres- 
sing this general fact, the sentence also refers to a set of absolutely 
specific facts though not to a single absolutely specific fact. It is, 
of course, this set of absolutely specific facts that makes what is said 
by the sentence true. The impossibility of expressing an absolutely 
specific fact increases the difficulties of metaphysical analysis. We 
may try to overcome this difficulty by using an arbitrarily devised 
symbol, and say, for example, ‘‘Let b’ stand for an absolutely spe- 
cific shade of brown.’’ But this device is not very helpful, and does 
not enable us to carry the analysis much further. In the last resort 
we have simply to point, and say ‘‘ Well, that is an absolutely specific 
.fact.’’ I have tried thus to point. 

General facts—of which there are an immense variety differing 
in degree of generality—and absolutely specific facts have in com- 
mon that they are all facts. Some attempt must now be made to 
indicate what this is. In the case of each kind of fact to which I 
have pointed for the sake of illustration it is easy to see that two or 
more elements are united in a certain way. I adopt Wittgenstein’s 
convenient expression, and say that in each case there is a configura- 
tion of elements. It seems to me that the configuration of elements, 
i.e., the fact, is ultimate. We just have to understand how we are 
using ‘‘this configuration of elements,’’ or ‘‘this fact.’’ If I suc- 
ceed in pointing to an example, and what I point to is recognised, 
then ‘‘fact’’ is understood. If I can’t succeed in doing this, then 
I can’t do anything to make clearer what a ‘‘fact’’ is. However, 
I secretly think that we do all understand what a fact is. Only we 
have to be reminded that there are absolutely specific facts, and 
also facts of varying degrees of generality. That which enters into 
the configuration I have called the elements of the fact. A given 
fact may contain elements that are facts. For example, that I am 
muddled about this topic caused me to choose this topic for discus- 
sion is a fact. This is brown entails that this is colored is a fact. 
These are clearly compound facts, the elements of which are them- 
selves facts. A simple fact is one which does not contain any ele- 
ment that is a fact. A fact that is not only simple, but also abso- 
lutely specific, can be combined with other simple facts only con- 
junctively. We are apt not to notice this, since all facts we can 
cxupress are general. 

It is the aim of metaphysical analysis to terminate in absolutely 
specific facts. Such facts I call basic facts, for these are the facts 
that together constitute the world, in the sense that all other facts 
are based upon them. These other facts may be called non-basic 
facts; they are of many different kinds. It is basic facts that are 
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referred to, with varying degrees of indirectness, whenever anyone 
speaks truly. The ultimate elements of basic facts are, then, the 
ultimate constituents of the world. In my opinion these ultimate 
constituents of the world are of two irreducibly different kinds which 
I refer to by means of the familiar words ‘‘particulars’’ and ‘‘uni- 
versals.’’ It must be understood that ‘‘universal’’ is here used so 
as to include both absolutely specific simple qualities and absolutely 
specific relations. How many different kinds of basic facts there are 
will depend upon how many different absolutely specific relations 
and absolutely specific qualities there are. It should be observed 
that the number of these different kinds in no way determines how 
many basic facts there are. I should myself hold that the number 
of basic facts there are is exactly what is accidental in the world. 
Into the discussion of these points, however, I can not here enter. 
I must pass to the consideration of things. 

I give four examples in which something is said concerning a 
thing. ‘‘I am now perceiving this pen’’; ‘‘This desk is brown’’; 
‘“‘The Empire State building in New York amazes foreigners’’ ; ‘‘My 
dog, Smoodger, died last year.’’ In accordance with what I have 
already said I take it for granted that no one of these four sentences 
expresses an absolutely specific fact. But not only is this the case. 
Further, no one of them refers to one and one only absolutely specific 
fact, although each of the sentences is grammatically simple. On 
the contrary. Each of the facts expressed is analysable into a set 
of absolutely specific facts. This set of absolutely specific facts is 
referred to, but no member of the set is indicated. For the purpose 
of further discussion I select the example ‘‘This desk is brown.”’ 
This desk—the thing, not the word used in the expression—I call an 
item in the fact expressed by the sentence ‘‘This desk is brown.”’ 
The fact so expressed is a non-basie fact. Items are elements only 
in non-basie facts. In such facts items may be related by relations 
proper to non-basic facts. For example, in the fact I am now per- 
ceiving this pen the item J is related to the item this pen by the rela- 
tion am now perceiving. Things, or substances, may then be items 
in non-basice facts. An item is an identifiable element in a fact, but 
not in a basic fact. Hence, items are not ultimate constituents of 
the world. This is the reason why items cause so much trouble for 
metaphysical analysis. Nevertheless, there are facts concerning 
items, and we must give such an analysis that items, i.e., substances, 
will not be ‘‘quite discarded out of the world’’—to adopt a phrase 
from Bishop Stillingfleet. 

Facts concerning items are of a high order. This means that 
in the analysis of such a fact there will be several stages in the 
analysis before we reach the resultant of analysis, i.e., the basic facts. 
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The way in which items enter into the configuration—i.e., the fact 
—is different from the way in which particulars, or from the way 
in which events, enter into basic facts. Hence I shall say that there 
are facts with regard to things, or substances, and facts about events. 
Facts about are basic facts. Given a basic fact, then its constituents 
arranged in a certain way make up the fact. The elements of a 
non-basiec fact with regard to a thing, e.g., this desk, do not in the 
same way make up the fact. This difference follows from the typical 
difference of an item from a constituent. The elements in non-basic 
facts are based upon elements in other lower-order facts, and finally, 
upon the arrangement of constituents in a set of basic facts. 

This may be more clearly expressed as follows. Any sentence 
in which the phrase ‘‘this desk’’ is so used as to be the grammatical 
subject or the grammatical object of a verb refers in a highly in- 
direct manner to a set of facts which together make the given 
sentence state what is true, and are such that no one of these facts 
contains any constituent which could be named, or pointed to in any 
way, and identified with this desk. In every such case there will be 
a fact of higher order which is the fact expressed by the sentence in 
question, and which is such that this fact of highest order is based 
upon the set of facts referred to. In saying that the fact of higher 
order is based upon this set of facts (each of which is a basic fact), 
I am saying that there could not be this higher order fact unless 
there were the basic facts. We could no doubt say that the fact 
with regard to this desk is of a higher degree of abstraction than the 
basic facts. But this, though true, is not enlightening since, in my 
opinion, abstractness must be defined in terms of orders of facts, and 
not conversely. (The proper discussion of this topic would require 
another article, and can not be pursued here. ) 

The set of basic facts upon which facts with regard to things are 
based will be facts about events. For example, the fact that this 
desk is brown is based upon the fact (among others) that an abso- 
lutely specific shade of brown is being exhibited. This exhibiting 
-isanevent. (It is a uniform event, but I do not see any reason why 
we should not use the word ‘‘event’’ to cover uniform happenings, 
so that, in my opinion, ‘‘a uniform event’’ is not a contradiction 
in terms.) The event has constituents. It is not the event which is 
brown. That which is characterised by the absolutely specific shade 
of brown can only be detected by analysis, and named by ‘“‘this’’ 
used demonstratively. Here ‘‘this’’ names a particular. The event 
is the continuing brown of this. The event is a constituent in the 
absolutely specific fact which we indicate by saying ‘‘This is brown,”’ 
adding the proviso that ‘‘this’’ here stands for the particular, and 
does not refer to the desk. There is a difficulty in stating the point 
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precisely, owing to the fact that in normal usage, if looking at the 
desk, I were to say, ‘‘This is brown,’’ I should be using ‘‘this’’ not 
to name a particular, but to refer to the desk. The ordinary usage 
of ‘‘this’’ is not demonstrative. 

It must be noticed that when we say ‘‘The desk is brown’’ we 
are using ‘‘is brown’’ quite differently from the way in which we 
should be using ‘‘is brown’’ when we say ‘‘This is brown’’ with 
the above proviso. In the latter case, namely, in This is brown 
(where ‘‘this’’ is used demonstratively) brown characterises this. 
But the desk is not a subject of characterisation.° 

Considerations of the kind I have been suggesting no doubt 
played a part in determining the various views held by Russell and 
Dr. Broad concerning the nature of common-sense things. I shall 
refer briefly to two views held by Dr. Broad and to three views held 
by Russell, in order that I may point out certain difficulties in these 
views, which suggest that the correct view is that things are logical 
constructions out of facts about events. That a thing is analysable 
in terms of events is common to all these views. 

In Scientific Thought Broad says: ‘‘A thing ... is simply a 
long event, through the course of which there is either qualitative 
similarity or continuous qualitative change, together with a char- 
acteristic spatio-temporal unity.’’ '° 

It seems to me that this can not be right, for at least three dif- 
ferent reasons. First, an event, whether long or short, can not be 
characterised as brown, or square, or heavy, and so on. But these 
are just the characteristics that we attribute to things, e.g., this desk. 
Secondly, an event, whether long or short, can not be leant upon, or 
collapse, or be bought or sold, or moved across a room, and so on. 
But any of these might be true with reference to the desk. Thus, 
to say ‘‘This desk is brown,’’ and to say ‘‘This desk has been moved 
across the room’’ both make sense. It is true that both these sen- 
tences stand in need of analysis—as I have been suggesting—for 
neither of them indicates what are the facts that must be the ease 
if I speak truly when saying either sentence. But to say that a long 
event is brown, or has been moved across the room, is not to offer an 
analysis of the sentences in question; it is to talk nonsense. Thirdly, 
an event occurs at a time and occupies a time, but it does not exist 
throughout a time. This desk, however, does not occur at a time, 
nor occupy a time; it exists throughout a time. These differences 
between an event and a thing are quite fundamental. A considera- 
tion of them shows that a thing can not be a long event. 


® A full discussion of this point would require a reference to the distinction 
between a thing and its states. It is not possible to go into this here. 
10 Op. cit., p. 393. 
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I suggest, therefore, that Dr. Broad can not seriously mean that 
this desk is a long event. 

One of Mr. Russell’s views is that a thing is a group of events; 
another that it is a string of events; a third view is that a thing is a 
group of sense-data, or percepts. After what I have said concerning 
Broad’s view of the thing as a long event, I can now say, shortly and 
dogmatically, that this desk can not be any of these; for, neither a 
group of events, nor a string of events, can be brown, or square, or 
moveable, nor can a group, or a string occupy a time. Similar re- 
marks apply to the group of sense-data, or percepts. Thus, for 
instance, while it makes sense to say ‘‘This desk is now providing 
me with a support,’’ it is nonsense to say ‘‘A group of events (or a 
string of events, or a group of sense-data) is now providing me with 
a support.’’ If anyone maintains that this is not nonsense, and 
that it suggests a partial analysis of the sensible sentence ‘‘This desk 
is now providing me with a support,’’ then, I think, it is incumbent 
upon him to show how this apparently nonsensical collection of words 
makes sense, and how it affords an analysis of the sentence it is sup- 
posed to translate. But neither Russell nor Broad has made any 
such attempt. 

Dr. Broad seems to have held a second view, which he has indi- 
cated in two different contexts, but has not fully explained. This 
is the view that a thing is a complex. Thus he said on one occasion: 
‘* All the minds that we know may be very complex wholes composed 
of certain fundamental particulars suitably interrelated.’’** On 
another oceasion—when discussing W. E. Johnson’s conception of a 
continuant, Broad suggested that a continuant is a complex con- 
sisting of a number of oceurrents having a certain relation to one 
another. (It is true that in the same context he also says that a 
physical continuant is a series of occurrents, and that the series of 
occurrents may be called a strand of history. These alternatives are 
obviously incompatible with each other and with the notion of a 
complex. They need not be discussed, since I have already rejected 
the suggestion that a thing is a series, or set, of particulars, and the 
notion of a strand of history is open to the same objection as the 
notion of a string of events. They both covertly reintroduce the 
notion of a single persistent substantival entity which is exactly the 
notion Broad and Russell are trying to replace.) To return to the 
view that a thing is a complex. Broad has never made clear what 
he means by a ‘‘complex’’—a word of which he is very fond. But 
I think that he means a set of particulars (whether events or sense- 
data does not matter for the moment) which are organised by certain 
relations into a whole. Thus the set of five dots :-: is a complex 
organised by spatial relations; a melody is a complex organised by 


11 Aristotelian Society Proceedings. Supplementary volume VIII, p. 183. 
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harmonic relations, and soon. But the set of facts to which reference 
is made in the sentence ‘‘This is a desk’’ are not related by or- 
ganising relations that make the set into a complex whole. I believe 
that Broad makes the mistake of abstracting the particulars from 
the facts of which they are constituents, and he then attempts to 
reach the thing by considering relations between these particulars. 
This may be made clearer if we suppose that the basic facts are F,, 
F,, ete., and that p,, p,, etc., are respectively the subject-constituents 
in these facts. Then, so it seems to me, Broad supposes that p,, p., 
ete., are related by organising relations, and that the thing is this 
organised set of particulars. But an organising relation is a rela- 
tion that is an element in some one non-basic fact. Among these non- 
basic facts there will be causal facts. Even if it be granted that 
the causal relation is an organising relation (whatever precisely 
‘‘organising’’ may mean), it must be admitted that this relation 
holds between the elements of the same non-basic fact, not between 
the subject-particulars of different basic facts. 

It is not possible here to pursue the question of causal facts, but 
I want to suggest that their consideration is very important for the 
problem of substance. I must content myself now with the remark 
that, for the reasons I have indicated, Broad’s attempt to replace the 
notion of substance by the notion of a complex has failed. 

I pass now to the consideration of a fourth view of Bertrand 
Russell’s. Every one knows that he first suggested that things are 
logical constructions. I will quote the passage in which Russell, 
I think for the first time, made this suggestion. He says: 

**An aspect of a ‘thing’ is a member of the system of aspects 
which is the ‘thing’ at that moment. . . . All the aspects of a thing 
are real, whereas the thing is a mere logical construction. It has, 
however, the merit of being neutral as between different points of 
view, and of being visible to more than one person, in the only sense 
in which it can ever be visible, namely, in the sense that each sees 
one of its aspects.’’ 1” 

I think that there are three difficulties in this statement, and that 
the first two are such that the statement really is nonsensical. First, 
a logical construction can not be significantly said to be neutral, or 
visible. Secondly, a logical construction can not significantly be 
referred to by ‘‘it’’ in such a sentence as ‘‘it is visible,’’ or ‘‘té is 
neutral.’’ Thirdly, the statement that a thing is a system of aspects 
and also a logical construction leaves the notion of logical construc- 
tion extremely obscure. I venture to think that Russell did not 
himself understand what exactly is to be understood by the state- 
ment ‘‘Things are logical constructions.’’** Whether he does un- 


12 Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 89. 
13T know it is rash to say that a philosopher does not understand his own 
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derstand this statement, or not, he has certainly never attempted 
to make clear what it does mean, and he has made several non- 
sensical remarks about logical constructions, as, for example, that 
logical constructions are incomplete symbols. 

Nevertheless, I think it is true to say that things are logical con- 
structions. But Russell says that things are logical constructions 
out of sense-data, or out of events, or out of aspects. This suggests 
that this desk, for example, is a class, or collection, of particulars. 
This view is open to the criticisms I have suggested above in dis- 
cussing the view that this desk is a group of events. It also leaves 
the notion of logical constructions entirely unexplained. In my 
opinion, things are logical constructions out of different kinds of 
basic facts about events and different kinds of non-basic facts con- 
cerning causal relations.’* The view that things are groups of par- 
ticulars is a class-theory ; the view I am suggesting is not, and is not 
open to the objections that can be made to the class-view. 

According to the view that I have been suggesting, ‘‘This desk 
is brown”’ is a sensible statement. ‘‘This desk’’ itself refers to a 
set of facts, but there is no constituent in any one of these facts 
which could both be named demonstratively and also be identified 
with this desk. Hence, to say ‘‘This desk is a logical construction”’ 
is to say something about the way in which the word ‘‘desk’’ is 
being used when it is used as grammatical subject or object of a 
significant sentence.° What it says is that ‘‘desk’’ refers, not to 
statements, but within the limits of this article it is not possible for me to be 
more polite or more explicit. I can refer only to the whole context of the pas- 
sage quoted above, and to Russell’s subsequent writings in confirmation of what 
I have said. It is important, in this connection, to observe the way in which 
Russell’s views concerning the nature of physical objects have developed. In 
1912 he held the view that the table was known by description as ‘‘The thing 
having & to this sense-datum.’’ About 1914 he applied Occam’s Razor to cut 
out the thing. His formulation of Occam’s Razor is significant, viz., ‘‘ Wherever 
possible logical constructions are to be substituted for inferred entities.’’ 
Thus he opposes logical constructions to inferred entities. Hence, no doubt, the 
somewhat unfortunate phrase ‘‘ logical constructions.’’ He accordingly sees nv 
distinction between radically different types of logical constructions (points and 
tables, for instance), and regards the problem as essentially one of eliminating 
risky inferences. In my opinion this line of approach prevents any clear state- 
ment of what is to be understood by saying that things are logical constructions. 
It is curious that Russell has never pointed out clearly the importance, in this 
connection, of his distinction between acquaintance and description. 

14 These non-basic facts are based upon basic facts and must be analysed 
in terms of them. It is extremely important to complete this analysis. Un- 
fortunately it is not only the brevity of this paper that prevents me from com- 
pleting this analysis. I think I see how it may be begun, but I have not yet 
succeeded in completing the analysis. I am, however, hopeful that it may be 
completed. 

15 Accordingly it involves a serious confusion to suppose that from the two 
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an ultimate constituent of the world, but to a set of basic facts, and 
that reference is made to every one of these facts at once. It is clear 
that it does not in the least matter whether I am acquainted with each 
of these facts, any more than it matters whether I am acquainted with 
each man when I say ‘‘men are fallible.’’ The use of the word 
‘‘men’’ in the sentence ‘‘men are fallible’’ enables me to refer to 
each single man, even though I do not know each of them. It may 
be true to say that men are fallible, and it is logically possible that 
I might know that this statement is true, although I do not know 
each of the facts upon which its truth depends.*® In the same way, 
when I say ‘‘I know that this is a desk’’ I could be saying something 
true, even though I do not know each of the facts to which reference 
is being made when I so use the words ‘‘this is a desk.’’ If I don’t 
know these facts, I certainly can’t indicate them. Hence, it must 
be admitted that the use of the sentence ‘‘This is a desk,’’ or of the 
sentence, ‘‘This desk is brown,’’ does not indicate the facts to which 
the sentence refers, and upon which the fact expressed by the sen- 
tence is based. 

I may sum up my main contention concerning the analysis of 
facts with regard to things, or substances, in the five following 
statements. 

To say that ‘‘S is a substance’’ entails 
(1) that S is existing now; 

(2) that S has existed throughout every part of a given period of 
time ; 

(3) that S is not a sense-datum, nor a character, nor a group of 
sense-data or characters, nor a complex of any kind: 

(4) that S is an identifiable item in a non-basie fact; 

(5) that S is not a constituent of any basic fact which is either 
referred to or indicated by a sentence which would commonly 
be said to be a sentence having for subject or object the word 
expressing S; but that the non-basic fact in which S is an 
item is based upon the set of basic facts to which reference is 
made. 


Whenever all these statements are true together, then it is true 
to say that S is a substance. 


In this paper I have suggested that an analysis of ‘‘This is a 
substance’’ can be given which shows how it is that we can truly 


statements I am perceiving this desk and This desk is a logical construction, 
there follows the conclusion I am perceiving a logical construction. The two 
statements are fundamentally different in logical form. 

16 It seems to me that it may be the case that Russell was led to the sug- 
gestion of logical constructions through his analysis of general propositions of 
the form ‘‘ All S is P,’’ which is bound up with his distinction between knowl- 
edge by acquaintance and knowledge by description. 
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say that this desk is a substance. I am aware that much that I have 
said is unclear, and that the foregoing discussion is, owing to lack 
of space, even more incomplete than it need be. Since there are 
some points in this paper with regard to which I am muddled, I am 
not convinced that all I have said here is true. But I am convinced 
that this treatment of the problem of substances, or common sense 
things, is on the right lines, and I hope that this paper may provoke 
criticism that will set me right where I am wrong. 


L. Susan STEBBING. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE CONCEPT OF 
INTROSPECTION? 


VERY systematic inquiry, either consciously or unconsciously, 

accepts some notion as an ultimate. Some of such concepts 
represent ultimate realities which the scientist either can not or does 
not care to analyze further. Others represent methods of procedure 
which the scientist does not consider as requiring analysis or justi- 
fication, at least on his part. Philosophers have traditionally em- 
ployed the concept of introspection as an ultimate methodological 
notion, insisting that the responsibility for its definition rested with 
the psychologist. This unselfishness seemed justified by virtue of 
the fact that psychology had declared and maintained its inde- 
pendence of philosophy. However, some psychologists politely re- 
fused the responsibility and turned to experimentation; others 
attacked the problem of the analysis of the notion with a vengeance, 
with the result that, after rough handling by all, the notion was 
finally excommunicated by some. 

This left the philosophers in an embarrassing position. Of 
course, there were some who went blissfully on with their specula- 
tions, those philosophers, namely, who have a remarkable faculty 
of developing a blind side to unwelcome scientific conclusions. There 
are romantic souls among the philosophers who get quite as much 
pleasure out of flights of fancy as do the Freudian psychologists. 
Others, especially those who are perpetually intrigued by the prob- 
lems of epistemology and theory of knowledge, suspected that the 
old army custom of passing the buck had become popular in aca- 
demie circles, possibly as a result of the War. The final outcome 
seems to have been an exciting exchange of compliments between 
philosophers and psychologists: psychologists have accused _philos- 
ophers of ignorance of, or indifference to, the accomplishments of 

1A paper presented before the Southern Society for Psychology and Philos- 


ophy and Section I, American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at the annual convention, New Orleans, Dee. 28, 1930 to Jan. 2, 1931. 
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the psychologists; philosophers have accused psychologists of being 
naively unaware of the metaphysical and methodological implications 
of their own science. 

With respect to this controversy, I wish merely to point out two 
lessons which both philosophers and scientists should have learned 
from history : philosophers should never once and for all stake their 
whole future on any scientific concept because, at just about the time 
that the philosophical structure is complete, the scientist is liable 
to remove the foundation—witness the tragedy in re introspection; 
secondly, the scientist should never arrogantly assert his indifference 
to and independence of metaphysics, for in the moment when his 
freedom seems most secure, metaphysical spectres are likely sud- 
denly to appear before him, witness the case of modern physics. If 
there is any so-called moral to be found in the intellectual history 
of man it is that pride cometh before the fall. It is therefore in all 
humility that I propose to have another critical look at the concept 
of introspection. 

Any consideration of the concept of introspection at once sug- 
gests various expressions associated with this notion. These are the 
following: to have an experience, to be conscious of an experience, 
to reflect on one’s experience, and to report verbally the nature of 
an experience. The expression, to have an experience, is taken to 
mean that an experience moment happens to an organism, that is, 
that it occurs in a body or, to use a less materialistic term, that it 
occurs in a private or personal flux of experience. The expression, 
to be conscious of an experience, either means the same thing, or it 
means that the individual or his mind or some entity is conscious of 
such a moment of experience. Since an experience moment by 
definition implies consciousness, the latter interpretation must imply 
the notion of consciousness of a conscious experience. The expres- 
sion, to reflect on one’s experience, implies that the individual is 
able to survey in thought an experience moment and thus to deter- 
mine its character and its content. Associated with this is the com- 
paratively simple notion of the verbal report of such a survey. The 
term ‘‘introspection’’ has traditionally been assumed to imply, first, 
the possibility of an analytical survey of an experience moment, 
and, secondly, the possibility of a verbal report of what is discovered 
by analysis. 

Attempts at accurate definition of this notion of introspection 
have frequently implied two rather badly digested notions of the 
self and its activities, namely, the double-self notion and the double- 
series notion. The first notion seems to have assumed that while I, 
as the ego, am having a pain, I as the alter ego, can observe myself 
having this pain. This can not mean that the pain occurs in the 
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body and the introspection of the pain in the mind, for then the 
believer would have introduced what is here unwelcome, namely, 
mind-body dualism. According to his own definitions, it is his 
mind’s experiences which he is introspecting and not his body’s. 
Suppose that mental experiences would give information about the 
body’s life and fortunes, there would still remain the business of 
introspecting the mind’s experiences; in fact, the latter is just 
exactly what the old-fashioned introspectionist claimed he was doing. 

Another almost equally disastrous dichotomy is implied in the 
double-series notion of introspection. This notion assumes that there 
is an immediate or primary experience series and a reportorial or 
secondary experience series; that is, that the actual pain awareness 
occurs in one series and an awareness of this awareness in another 
series. The unsatisfactory character of this interpretation is ob- 
vious: How could I be sure that the reportorial awareness was really 
an accurate report of the original awareness? The believer would 
in this case have to explain and justify the association of these two 
series. Moreover, suppose a particularly persistent introspectionist 
should desire to introspect the reporting or secondary series, would 
he not have to assume a third series, and so on, ad infinitum and 
ad nauseam? 

Careful logical analysis of conceptions of introspection such as 
the above reveals many hidden meanings, many assumptions which 
can not be accepted without more careful examination and evalua- 
tion. For brevity’s sake, these can be summarized as follows: 

(1) Any definition of introspection in terms of mind-body paral- 
lelism is not relevant because introspection of the traditional type 
claims to report the activity of the mind and not of the body. 

(2) Any definition of introspection in terms of an intra-mental 
parallelism, that is, in terms of two concomitant series, an observing 
and an observed series (a) introduces the notion of a super-con- 
sciousness and involves the introspectionist in an infinite regress, 
(b) breaks up the flux of experience into two fluxes and thus pre- 
sents the introspectionist with the insoluble problem of the relation 
of these two fluxes and with the problem of explaining how one 
series can be accepted as giving knowledge of the other series, (c) 
meets a serious objection coming from the side of the facts and 
principles of attention since it is assumed that the self, or whatever 
it may be that introspects, can attend to the primary awareness 
series and to the reporting series at one and the same time. 

(3) The traditional notions of introspection seem to employ, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, the language of perception 
or so-called extrospection, since, by implication at least, there seems 
always to be talk about an introspecting self and an introspected. 
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self, as for example, when there is talk about observing a pain while 
I am having it. All the traditional notions of introspection either 
by definition or implication involve this notion of a metaphysical 
self, a mind, or some mental entity, which stands very much in the 
same relation to the moments of experience as, in common-sense 
realism, the scientist is supposed to stand to the events going on in 
his test tube; that is to say, whether knowingly or unknowingly, the 
introspectionists have borrowed the terminology of extrospection or 
perception. 

In short, the traditional notion of introspection is too vague. 
unanalyzed, assumptive, and even impressionistic. However, it does 
not follow from this that the notion can have no meaning whatever 
and must therefore be discarded. What seems to be required is 
to examine the notion in the light of modern psychological data. 
It is after all possible that there is some experience event to which 
this term might be properly applied. 

It seems to me that, in criticism and evaluation, the most funda- 
mental question which can be asked is this: Can we find an actual 
concrete experience moment which can be said to give us knowledge 
of mental life, experience, the contents of consciousness, or whatever 
terms you may care to employ as substitutes for these? It is ob- 
vious that we must distinguish carefully between concepts which 
are avowedly abstract, that is, accepted as terms in analysis, and 
concepts which are concrete, that is, which identify actual experience 
moments. Is the concept of introspection of the former or of the 
latter type? 

It seems obvious that if the term ‘‘introspection’’ denotes an 
event in experience it must denote some type of awareness. We 
must therefore first come to some agreement as to what is to be 
denoted by the term ‘‘awareness.’’ Now it seems unreasonable to 
me to suppose that there is any kind of awareness which is not 
sensorily mediated. For me, the notion of sensory awareness is an 
ultimate, that is, a concept which can not be reduced to some other 
concept. The term stands for an irreducible conerete event, ab- 
stractly analyzable into elements, but concretely experienced as a 
unity, as a whole. I realize that in accepting this as an ultimate 
and as the universal concrete unit of experience, I may be running 
afoul of mystics who accept a type of awareness, not sensorily 
mediated, as also an indefinable and irreducible universal ultimate. 
But since I have never had a mystical experience I can not be blamed 
for that. Now if all of experience is assumed to be reducible to 
sensory awareness, introspection can be no exception. The intro- 
spective moment, therefore, if it is to be anything at all, must be a 
type of sensory awareness moment. 
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We must next consider the nature of sensory awareness. For 
reasons which will soon be evident, I propose to approach this prob- 
lem by way of a critical examination of the expression, I am con- 
scious of a sensation. A naive and literal interpretation of this 
judgment uncovers three terms: I, or the subject; being conscious 
of, or the activity in which the subject is indulging; and the sensa- 
tion, or the object of which the subject is supposed to be conscious, 
Now it is one thing to accept this expression merely as an uncritical 
way of speaking; it is another thing to accept it as actually implying 
the existence of three realities, namely, subject, activity, and object. 
In the latter case, we are accepting serious metaphysical responsibili- 
ties. It is my notion that we should not assume any metaphysical 
responsibilities until we are compelled to do so and we certainly 
can not be compelled to do so until we have been justified, either 
by knowledge or by faith. To speak pointedly, it is my contention 
that the notion of a self can not be defined until we have collected, 
sorted, and organized the necessary psychological data. This also 
holds for the notion of an object, whether this be mental or physical. 
I take it to be the function of psychology, at least of this type, to 
analyze experience into its elements, without even indicating by 
suggestion whether experience is mental, spiritual, physiological, or 
material. And in doing this, the psychologist must confine himself 
in the first place to the identification and classification of concrete 
experience events, call them moments if you like. He must not 
insinuate into his description of mental life terms which, though 
they may be justifiably used in abstract analysis, are not denotative 
of concrete units of experience. 

Now it seems to me that it is exactly this error which has been 
committed by the traditional introspectionists and by many psy- 
chologists and philosophers in their interpretation of the proposition, 
I am conscious of a sensation. It is the middle term, ‘‘am conscious 
of,’’ which has led them into error, for it has led them to suppose 
that there was actually such an event or activity or experience as 
consciousness per se. The inevitable result was a separation or 
differentiation of consciousness per se and the particular content of 
consciousness. For example, the term, consciousness of a toothache, 
was supposed to stand for ‘‘being conscious of’’ and ‘‘toothache,”’ 
the latter being the object rather than the content of the former. 

It is my contention that there is no such thing or event or 
experience as consciousness per se. The same holds true for sensation 
per se. Since it is this term which interests us here we shall transfer 
our attention to it. There are only types of sensations or sensory 
awareness. The term ‘‘sensation”’ is a collective term standing for 
a variety of concrete types of sensory content. The objection that 
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there certainly is a difference between awareness of a pain and 
awareness of a color, and that this difference is not in the awareness 
as such but in the object, can be met with the demand that the 
objector define, if he can, awareness per se. It seems to me that all 
such attempts finally take refuge in denotative or extensional defini- 
tion, which is the best proof of the validity of our contention. The 
term ‘‘sensation’’ is a universal which stands for many particulars, 
and which, like all universals, and class-names, can be defined in 
terms of similarities existing in the particulars for which the term 
stands. This we shall attempt to do in a moment. However, such 
analysis in abstracto must not be confused with identification in con- 
creto. It must not be assumed that the universal has an existence 
independent of its particulars. To do this is merely to revive the 
errors and confusions of medieval realism. 

We have no time here to survey all the arguments, offensive and 
defensive, which are relevant to this discussion. There is one ob- 
jection which we can not pass over, however, because it represents 
an extensive and lively variety. There are those who claim that the 
object of a sensation is some neural event: for example, the object 
of the sensation of toothache is some disturbance in the nerve centers. 
It must first be noted that more neural activity is necessary for the 
experience than merely neural disturbance in the sensory end-organ, 
wherefore we would be justified in asking the question: Just what 
fraction of the whole neural process is the object of this sensation? 
But this question would not touch the real point at issue. The real 
answer is this: the assumed, and undoubtedly justified, association 
of a particular awareness content with a particular neural phenome- 
non is the result of inference of association of two distinct and 
separate awareness contents, namely, the pain sensation content of 
which only the sufferer is conscious and the sensation content re- 
ported by the person observing the neural phenomena. The causal 
association of these two is the result of inference and can never be 
asserted to be given in immediate experience. The two contents are 
entirely dissimilar. Both are types of sensory awareness and can 
not therefore be offered as a damning criticism of our contention 
that there is no such experience as sensation per sé. 

The argument as developed so far can now be summarized as 
follows: The ultimate concrete moment or unit of psychological 
analysis is a sensory awareness moment, or, since we are contending 
that there is no other type of awareness except sensory awareness, 
simply an awareness moment. Introspection or the introspective 
experience moment must be a type of sensory awareness. No aware- 
ness moment can be defined in concreto as constituted of an aware- 
ness per sc moment and a specific awareness content moment which 
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is supposed to be the object of the awareness per se moment. It 
remains now to determine what kind of an awareness moment the 
introspective moment is. Before we can do this we must locate and 
identify the universal characteristics of sensation moments. These 
characteristics, however, are analyzed out in abstracto, without im- 
plying that they have independent concrete existence in experience. 

The universal characteristics of an awareness moment, that is 
to say, of a moment of immediate experience, seem to me to be the 
following: type of sensation content and localization content. By 
type of sensation content I mean a content which is classifiable, first, 
according to the specific sense involved, and, secondly, according 
to the specific type of sensation of which that sense is capable. We 
speak, for example, not only of visual sensation, but we also speak 
of the sensation of blue. In short, what I mean by type of sensation 
content is exactly what has been traditionally denoted by means 
of the general term ‘‘sense-quality,’’ and by specific terms such as 
greenness, blueness, etc. 

By means of the term ‘‘localization content’’ I mean to indicate 
the fact that every type of sensation content is experienced in a 
locus. Every pain is felt somewhere, every color is seen somewhere. 
This is a point I wish to emphasize, because it is absolutely funda- 
mental to my analysis of the concept of introspection and because I 
believe that much of traditional theory of knowledge and episte- 
mology has gone astray because it has not noticed this concrete 
experience fact or because it has been unwilling to honor it with 
serious consideration. For example, the traditional notion of sense- 
quality has assumed the existence of a delocalized sense-content. It 
has assumed that there was such an event as a pure sense-quality 
which had no locus. Obviously, a metaphysical mind had to be 
assumed as the local habitation of such a sense-quality. It was 
further affirmed that this homeless sense-quality was then referable 
to some external ‘‘real’’ object which either entered experience in 
some mysterious way or lay outside of the realm of experience 
altogether. No wonder that epistemologists have ever since been 
‘‘worrying the life’’ out of the notion of perception. 

I agree that type of sensation content and localization content 
ean be abstractly distinguished, that is, that they can be analyzed 
out and thus differentiated, but I deny that they can be conceived 
as separate and distinct experience moments. In concrete experi- 
ence they are inseparable. Every sensation has not only a sense- 
character, but it has a local habitation. Nobody ever sensed pure 
greenness: always a green thing or a green area. It is true that in 
the case of systemic sensations the locus is sometimes vague because 
it is so diffused or because it is so general, as in the case of the 
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‘familiar sinking feeling, ete. It is also true that this locus is some- 


times difficult to identify and to describe because of the limitations 
in the matter of accuracy of sensation. But all this is not criticism 
of the fundamental contention. 

As to the classification of localization content, I am for the present 
content with the following, outside of the body, within the body, 
and possibly a separate class to be indicated by the term, on the 
surface of the body. It is my contention that all sensations can be 
placed in one of these three classes. 

In view of the fact that it has been previously assumed in this 
paper that all experience is reducible to sensory awareness, it fol- 
lows that all experience must be classifiable according to type of 
sensation content and localization content. I hasten to acknowledge 
that there is a difference between assuming that this can be done 
and proving that it has been done. I do not claim that, as yet, emo- 
tion, thought, feeling, and such other types of so-called mental 
experience as are accepted in good circles, can be definitely and 
finally analyzed into type of sensation content and localization con- 
tent. But I hope that this will some day be possible. I naturally 
favor the James-Lange tradition in the matter of the definition of 
affective states and I also favor the behaviorist sub-vocal speech 
theory in the matter of the psychological definition of thought, 
though I hasten to disavow some radical inferences which have come 
to be associated with these doctrines. I shall refer to behaviorism 
later and point out an important reservation. However, I naturally 
approve heartily of anything in psychology which tends in the direc- 
tion of analysis of experience in terms of sensory awareness. 

But to proceed from this point on. It is my notion that the 
supposed difference between extrospection, or ordinary perception, 
and introspection is merely a difference which is reducible to differ- 
ences in type of sensation content and type of localization content. 
The notion of introspection has, historically, always been attached to 
the business of describing emotion, feeling, impulse, ete., that is, 
supposedly non-sensory types of experience. It was therefore natu- 
rally assumed that the description of an emotion involved something 
radically and essentially different from what was involved in the 
description of a sensation. What was even more confusing is this: 
it was also assumed that when we extrospect we analyze the object, 
whereas in introspection we analyze the sensation. Hence, the no- 
tion of introspection. However, these assumptions involved, in the 
first place, inaccurate scientific, in this case, psychological analysis, 
and in the second place, premature and therefore unjustified meta- 
physical assumptions. Grant my assumption that all awareness can 
be analyzed into the same abstract elements, type of sensation 
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content and localization content, and the traditionally accepted 
uniquely mental character of introspection evaporates. Introspection 
is then nothing more than analysis of awareness moments with 
identifiable types of sensation content and identifiable types of local- 
ization content, the latter being specifically of the within-the-body 
type. What I do in the case of the introspective analysis of an 
emotion is no different in method from what I do when I analyze a 
sensation. 

It remains to define briefly what I conceive this analysis to be. 
It seems to me that there are only two steps: the actual awareness 
experience and the identification of this awareness experience by 
means of words which indicate the particular types of sensation 
content and the particular type of localization content involved. 
There is no mysterious intermediate mental activity which can be 
identified as introspection. There may be searching for the proper 
terms, there may be imaginative survey, but all these activities are 
themselves reducible to awareness and analyzable into its elements. 
Thus, granted that I know as much about an emotion as I do about 
a sensation, my supposed introspection of an emotion is methodo- 
logically no different from my analysis of the perception of a tree. 

In conclusion I wish to call attention to several points, in order 
that I may not be misunderstood. First, the problem of what in- 
dependent objective realities exist outside of experience I conceive 
to be a matter of inference from experience and not a matter of the 
immediate content of experience. All that is contained in immediate 
experience is reducible to type of sensation content and localization 
content. Secondly, the existence of a mind or self or ego is likewise 
a matter of inference, justifiable only after experience has been com- 
pletely analyzed, if then. Thus the metaphysical assumptions im- 
plied in most of the traditional philosophical theories of knowledge 
were, at least in their day, unjustified. Thirdly, I conceive inference 
to be an activity of the imagination, which is itself analyzable into 
the heretofore mentioned elements. Fourthly, the identification of 
the content of immediate experience with anything else, for example, 
neural activity, is unjustified: the inference of a causal relation 
between two sets of data is here mistaken for experience of identity. 
Finally, and this is the reservation in my acceptance of behavioristic 
doctrines to which I referred above, the identification of behavior 
as such with experience is also unjustified because pure behavior is 
a metaphysical abstraction—and one of the most awkward. Be- 
havior can enter experience, and thus can enter into the realm of 
science, only as sensorily mediated awareness. The behaviorist, 
quite as much as anyone else, gives us a verbal report of what he 
senses. Certainly, he does not sense pure behavior. It is true that 
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he can not be aware of the contents of my experience. But neither 
ean any other type of psychologist. The association of the data of 
my immediate experience with the data furnished by an objective 
observer is a product of inference. But for this to be possible even 
the most radical behaviorist must have experience, that is, awareness. 
In this respect, the physicist, the psychologist, and the philosopher 
are all in the same boat. 


MARTEN TEN Hoor. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
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Human Values—An Interpretation of Ethics Based on a Study of 
Values. Dewitt H. Parker. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1931. viii + 415 pp. 

Professor Parker has violated the most sacrosanct of modern 
philosophical conventions by devoting a good deal more than half 
his recent book, Human Values, to a discussion of human values. 

After a comparatively unimportant analysis of the metaphysical 
status of value—a discussion which concludes by defining value as a 
function of interest, ‘‘higher’’ as more inclusive, and which does 
not differ materially from the more elaborate development in Perry’s 
General Theory of Value,—Parker proceeds directly to an examina- 
tion of specific human interests and their accompanying values. 

He divides these, somewhat arbitrarily, into ‘‘ Values of Real 
Life’’ and the ‘‘ Values of Imagination’’ and devotes by far the best 
part of the book to a detailed examination of the former, the six 
independent ‘‘normative’’ interests he chooses being man’s interest 
in Health, Comfort, Ambition, Love, Knowledge, and Efficiency or 
workmanship. 

The definition of love as ‘‘any activity which finds its end and 
value in the maintenance and increase of value in another mind”’ 
begins an especially interesting analysis in the course of which 
he develops his view that ethical values are, fundamentally, values 
of love and that genuine ethical problems are ordinarily those 
in which two loves (e.g., group love for one’s community and parental 
love or erotic love between man and woman) conflict with each 
other. He also emphasizes the necessary sacrifice of some value 
whenever two interests—no matter how unevenly matched—are genu- 
inely opposed to each other. 

The next chapter, headed ‘‘Ethical Value of ‘Moral’ Value So- 
ealled,’’ is an attempt at selecting the differentia which distinguish 
those love values man commonly calls moral or ethical. Although 
this results in a stimulating explanation of the mingling of fear and 
love which motivates dutiful action it does not seem to contain much 
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of relevant significance beyond the expansion of the introductory 
statement that ‘‘Only in connection with an organized community do 
we find the typical phenomena of ethics, customs, ‘morals’ and 
duties ; and the ethical element in these phenomena, as distinguished 
from the prudential or merely habitual, is love.’’ 

The last part of the book—a discussion of the values of the 
imagination which are divided into the values of play, of art and of 
religion, seems to me far less significant. It is difficult, as the author 
himself points out, to justify this relegation of religious values to the 
realm of imagination, for our interest in an image or a myth becomes 
merely an esthetic interest the moment we cease to believe that the 
magical properties it possesses or the god whom it represents be- 
long in the real world. Nor is there much obvious justification for 
classing the satisfaction of our interest in beauty as a value of the 
imagination while the satisfaction of our interest in knowledge re. 
mains a value in real life. And not a few important objections are 
provoked by the great stress laid on ‘‘make-believe’’ as the most sig- 
nificant element in artistic creation and appreciation. 

But it is neither grateful nor just for so brief and inadequate a 
review to take issue with specific statements of this nature. For in 
ethics it is especially true that there is no statement worth making 
which can not be intelligently contradicted, and Professor Parker 
has set a much-needed precedent by a book which is neither the 
elaboration of a formal system nor an appreciation of universally 
accepted goods. 


ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN. 
New York City. 


Intelligence in Politics. An Approach to Social Problems. Pavt 
W. Warp. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 1931. Pp. ix + 126. 


This little book, intended to be a sort of primer of politics, was 
developed from lectures presented by Professor Ward to his stu- 
dents. The author’s viewpoint is liberal and democratic. His pur- 
pose is to discuss a few elementary distinctions having to do with 
the nature of human activity and with the business of human intelli- 
gence in social affairs, which can be of great value in clearing up 
the ambiguities of current social thinking. In five brief chapters 
he treats of the nature of institutions and of institutional change, 
the meaning of democracy, the relation of law to human conduct, the 
problem of war and the task of international consolidation, and 
finally the application of scientific method to the social sciences. 

Starting from Professor Dewey’s suggestive definition of a ‘‘ pub- 
lic’’ as ‘‘the body of persons concerned in the results of some con- 
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joint action,’’ Professor Ward derives the definition of social science 
as ‘‘the study of socially significant bodies of action.’’ On this 
view institutions are ways of achieving goods and services. An 
adequate social science would enable men to make such changes de- 
liberately and immediately, it eventuates in social engineering. Now 
Professor Ward’s chief thesis is that a genuinely experimental social 
science can find its application only within a democratically organ- 
jzed and controlled society, for ‘‘the ultimate decision legitimately 
rests with those who must take its consequences.’’ ‘‘In fact there 
is no alternative but to assume the possibility of a consciously self- 
directed society.’’ Democracy is not a faith, but a policy, the policy 
of institutionalized control in public office. The possibility of es- 
tablishing democracy is therefore that of instituting a consciously 
self-directed society. To it there is no alternative; everything else 
has been tried and failed. 

The method of instituting experimental social control Professor 
Ward discusses in his final chapter on Situational Thinking in the 
Social Sciences. This chapter, the most original in the book, is an 
interesting application of the instrumentalist logic to the problem. 
Mathematical and historical methods are, he concludes, in the social 
sciences of subordinate importance; the methods of social science 
are essentially those of experimental psychology. ‘‘The key to the 
advancement of social knowledge is the experimental method.”’ 

There is great need of books of this sort to publicize, to make 
known, those basic ideas which condition the possibility of a demo- 
cratic society. But to be effective they must be popular, written 
with a vividness and force that will compel the public to heed them. 
R. H. Tawney, Walter Lippmann, Bertrand Russell, and others have 
given us examples of this kind of writing. At this crucial point Pro- 
fessor Ward fails; his prosaic style does not give these ideas the liv- 
ing appeal they deserve. 

GatL KENNEDY. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. 


L’Humanité de l’Avenir d’aprés Cournot. R. Ruyer. Paris: Félix 
Alean. 1930. 150 pp. 


During the past thirty years Augustin Cournot has emerged 
from almost complete obscurity to take a place beside Comte and 
Renouvier as one of the most important French philosophers of the 
nineteenth century. His system of thought, like theirs, has its ecul- 
mination in a philosophy of history. M. Ruyer’s book is what the 
French call an explication of Cournot’s views on the probable course 
of historical development. 

Cournot’s conception of the historical process emerged from the 
contrasting theories of the Traditionalists and the Encyclopaedists. 
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From the former he adopted the notion that races, nationalities, 
even languages and legal systems, have a vital organization and a 
rhythm of growth and decay similar to that of living beings; with 
the latter he agreed that there is a progressively developing ‘‘ civili- 
sation générale’’ evolving independently of the particular races 
or nations which may contribute to it. ‘‘Human societies are thus 
at once organisms and mechanisms’’; and the course of historical 
development is in the direction of a progressive ascendency of the 
mechanical and rational forces of civilisation générale over the vital 
and instinctive life of particular nations. Prehistoric or primitive 
society is wholly vital; the historical period is a transitional one in 
which political and religious institutions play a dominating (and 
dramatic) réle; but as societies become ‘‘civilized’’ their behavior 
takes on an increasingly mechanical and rational form; all original 
distinetions between particular societies (and within each society) 
tend to be effaced, the influence even of historical precedents dimin- 
ishes, and society gradually approximates ‘‘the quasi-geometric order 
of a hive of bees,’’—this is the post-historical or final phase. The 
Traditionalists correctly understood the past, the vital period of 
humanity, and the Encyclopaedists have given the right prognosis 
of its future. 

But Cournot does not share a Condorcet’s enthusiasm over this 
vision of indefinite perfectability. The increasing ascendency of in- 
dustrial over religious and political institutions, the disappearance 
of the great man for lack of a rdle, the steady leveling of all classes 
into one great democratic mass,—in short, the general triumph of 
scientific utilitarianism, leaves him cold. This material prosperity 
he believes will be inevitably accompanied by spiritual depression. 
‘‘F'rom being the king of creation that he was, or believed himself 
to be, man has ascended, or descended (as you may please to take it) 
to the réle of concessionaire of a planet.’’ Cournot at first thought 
of this final phase of equilibrium as a sort of gradual and inevitable 
entrophy of humanity. But when he came to write his Considera- 
tions sur la marche des idées dans les temps modernes (2 vols., Paris, 
1872) the logic of events, and particularly the horrible incidents of 
the Commune, compelled him to recognize that this final phase was 
in fact a revolutionary one, and that the French Revolution of ’89 
was merely the political prelude of a grim and terrible class struggle. 
This prospect deepened his pessimism about the future. 

M. Ruyer’s commentary on Cournot’s view of the future of 
humanity is diffuse and contributes little to our understanding and 
appreciation of his penetrating and objective depiction of historical 
trends. Moreover, he has largely restricted his attention to the more 
superficial aspects of Cournot’s philosophy of history, virtually ig- 
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noring his profound analysis of the aetiology of the historical process. 
This is the more to be regretted since Cournot’s contributions to the 
philosophy of history have never received (unless perhaps in France 
itself within recent years) the attention they deserve. 


Gar KENNEDY. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received the following announcement of a new historical 
periodical of the Society of Jesus: Archivum Historicum Soctetatis 
Tesu: 

Although this new review will be published in Rome, it will 
draw its contributors from the ranks of distinguished Jesuit his- 
torians and other scholars all over the world. Hence, besides the 
Latin tongue, English, French, German, Italian, Portuguese, and 
Spanish will be employed in its pages. 

The matter to be treated is many-sided: the inner history of the 
Society’s constitution ; its activity in the defense and the spread of 
the faith, in the help of souls by religious instruction, in the educa- 
tion of youth and the promotion of science; its relations with various 
states and nations, ete. 

With regard to style, the new periodical will endeavor to avoid 
the controversial, being content to present the genuine sources and 
their objective evaluation. 

There will be five sections in each number of the magazine: 
scholarly articles, unpublished or rare sources, compendiary notes 
and texts, book reviews, and finally a chronicle of matters connected 
with the scientific history of the Order. 

Each volume of the magazine will consist of two numbers of not 
less than 176 pages each, issued on January 20 and on June 20 re- 
spectively. 

It is hoped that Librarians, Universities, Colleges of Religious 
Orders, leading Historical Reviews, Scholars in Modern History, and 
all those interested in the subject matter of this new periodical and 
its allied branches, will draw no small profit from its pages. 

Peter Leturia s. I., Editor. 

Yearly subscription, 30 lire; each issue, 18 lire. Address all com- 
munications regarding manuscripts, remittances, ete., to Sign. Edi- 
tore Arch. Hist. 8.I., Borgo 8S. Spirito 5, Roma (113), Italy. 





